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The Journal of Belles Bettres. 


_ 


From the London Metropolitan. 
PETER SIMPLE. 


“Oh no! Iam not angry with you, Peter; far from 
it. It is very complimentary to me—what you have 
just said.” 

“Tam aware,” continued I, “ that at present I have 
little to offer you—indeed nothing. Iam not even 
such a match as your father might approve of; 
but you know my whole history, and what my desires 
are.” 

“ My dear father loves me, Pcter, and he loves you 
too very much—he always did, from the hour he saw 
you—he was so pleased with your candour and hon. 
esty of character. He has often told me,so, and very 
often talked of you.” 

“Well, Celeste, tell me--may I, when far away, be 
permitted to think of you, and indulge a hope, that 
some day we may meet, never to part again?” And 
took Celeste by the hand, and put my arm round her 
waist. 

“TI don’t know what to say,” replied she, “TI will 
speak to ray father, or perhaps you will; but I will 
never marry any body else if I can help it.” 

I drew her close to me, and kissed her. . Celeste 
burst into tears, and laid her head upon my shoulder. 
When General O’Brien came in, I did not attempt to 
move, nor did Celeste. 

“General,” said I, “you may think me to blame, but 
I have not been able tu concea! what [ feel for Celeste. 
You may think that I am imprudent, and that lam 
wrong in thus divulging what I ought to have con- 
cealed, until I was in a situation to warrant my as- 
piring to your daughter’s hand; but the short time 
allowed me to be in her company, the fear of losing 
her, and my devoted attachment, will, I trust, plead 
my excuse.” 

The general took one or two turns up and down 
the room, and then replied—* What says Celeste ?” 

Celeste will never do any thing to make her father 
unhappy,” replied she, going up to him and hiding 
her face in his breast, with her arm round his 
neck. 

The general kissed his daughter, and then said, 
“T will be frank with you, Mr, Simple. I do not know 
any man whom I would prefer to you, as a son-in-law; 
but there are many consideratious which young people 
are very apt to forget. I do not interfere in your at- 
tachment, which appears to be mutual, but at the 
same time, I will have no promise and no engugement. 
You may never meet again .However, Celeste is very 
young, and I shall not put any constraint upon her; 
and at the same time you are equally free, if time and 
circumstances should alter your present feelings.” 

“T can ask no more. my dear sir,” replied I, ‘aking 
the general by the hand; “it is candid—more Shan [ 

any reason to expect. I shall now leave you with 
acontented mind; and the hopes of one day claiming 
Celeste, shall spur me to exertion.” 

“Now, if you please, we will drop the subject,” 
said the general. ‘Celeste, my dear, we have a 
Jarge party at dinner, as you know. You had better 


the ladies that you liberated, Pcter, and all their hus- 
bands and fathers, so you will have the pleasure of 
witnessing how many people you made happy by 
and gallantry. Now that Celeste has left the room, 

eter, [ must beg that, as a man of honour, you do 
not exact from her any more promises, or induce her 
to tie herself down to you by oaths. Her attachment 
to you bas grown up with her unaccountably, and 
she is already too fond of you for her peace of mind, 
should accident or circumstances part you for ever. 
Let us hope for the best, and, depend upon if, that it 
shall be no trifling obstacle which will hinder me from 
seeing you one day united,” 

I thanked the general with tears; he shook me 
warmly by the hand asI gave my promise, and w 
separated. ; 

How happy did I feel when 1 went into the rooin, 
and sat down to compose my mind, and think over 
what Had happened. ‘True, at one moment, the 
thought of my dependent situation threw a damp over 
my joy, but in the next I way euilding castles, in- 
venting a discovery of my uncle’s plot, fancying my- 
self in possession of the title and property, and 
laying it at the feet of my dear Celeste. Hope sus- 
tained my spirits, and I felt satisfied for the present 
with the consideration that Celeste returned my love. 
I decked myself carefully, 
found all the company as 
pleasant happy party, and 
O’Brien to detain me as pr 
them—and I felt very much disp 
request. a, 


went down, where | 
, We bad a very 


CHAPTER Xl, 


The next day I wae very unhappy. The brig was 
in the offing waiting forme to Come on board. I 
pointed her out to Celeste as we were at the window, 
and her eyes met mine. An hour’s conversation 
could mot have said more. General O’Brien showed 
that he had perfect confidence in me, for he left us 


“Celeste,” said I, “I have promised your fa- 
ther——” 

“T know what has passed,” interrupted she; “ he 
told me every thing.” 

“* How kind he is! But I did not say that I would 
not obind myself, Celeste.” 

“No! but my father made me promise that you 
should not—that if you attempted, I was immediate- 
ly to prevent you—and so I shall.” 

“Then you shall keep your word, Celeste. Ima- 
gine every thing that can be said in this——” and ] 
kissed her. 

“Don’t think me forward, Peter, but I wish you to 
go away happy,” said Celeste; “ and therefore, in re- 
turn, imagine all I could eay in this——” and she re- 
turned my salute, kissing my cheek. 

After this we had a conversation of two hours; but 
what lovers say is very silly, except to themselves, and 
the readar nged not be troubled with it. General 
O’Brien came in, and tcld me the boat was ready. J 
rose up—I was,-éatisfied with what had passed, and 
with a firm voice, I said, “Good bye, Celeste, God 
bless you!” and followed the general, who, with some 
of his officers, walked down with me to the beach. I 





retire to your room and get ready, I have asked all 
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thanked the general, who embraced me, paid my 
adieus to the officers, and stepped into the boat. In 
half an hour 1 was on board of the brig, and in 
O’Prien’s arms. We put the helm up, and in a short 
time the town of St. Pierre was shut out from my long- 
ing sight, and we were on our way to Barbadoes. 
That day was passed in the cabin with O’Brien, giving 
him a minute detail of all that had passed. 

When we anchored once more in Carlisle Bay, we 
found that the hurricane had been much more exten- 
sive in the windward islands than we had imagined, 
Severai men-of-war were lying there, having lost one 
or more of their masts, and there was great difficulty 
in supplying the wants of so many. As we arrived 
the last, of coyrse we were last served; and, there 
being no boats left in store, there was no chance of 
our being ready for sea under two or three months. 
The Joan d’Are schooner privateer was still lying 
there, but had not been fitted out for want of men, 
and the admiral proposed to O’Brien that he shoul: 
man her with a part of his ship’s company, and send 
one of his lieutenants out to cruise in her. This was 
gladly assented to by O’Brien, who came on board and 
asked me whether I should like to have her, which I 
agreed to, as | was cuite tired of Barbadoes and fried 
flying fish. 

I selected two midshipmen, Swinburne, and twenty 
men, and having taken on board provisions and water 
for three months, I received my written instructions 
from O’Brien, and made sail. We soon discovered 
that the masts, which the American had sold to the 
schooner, were much too large for use, she was con- 
siderably overmasted, and we were obliged to be very 
careful. I stood for Trinidad, off which island was 
to be my cruising ground, and in three weeks had re- 
coptured three West Indiamen; when I found myself 
so short of hands, that I was obliged to return to 
Barbadoes. Ahad put four hafids irto the first vessel, 
which, with the Englishmen, prisoners, were sufficient, 
and three ands into the two others; but J was very 
much embatrassed with my prisoners, who amounted 
to nearl ’ ip’s company, remaining on 
board. Bot “Vhad sent away, and I 
consulted wi | to What was best to be 

lt Os 9 as 


done. r, 5 he, 

“Why the is, } » Captain O’Brien 
ought to have us $ twenty men are 
little enough for a vessel with a boom mainsail like 
the one we have here, and now we have only ten left ; 
but I suppose he did net expect us to be so lucky, and 
its truo enough that he has plenty of work for the ship’s 
company, now that he hasto turn every thing in afresh. 
As for the prisoners, I we had better run close in, 
and give them two of ot boats to take them on shore. 
At all events we must be rid of them, and not be oblig- 
ed to have one eye aloft, and the other down the hatch- 
way, as We must now.” Skies 

This advice corresponded with my own ideas, and I 
ran in shore, gave them the stern boat, and one of the 
larger ones, which held them all, and sent them away, 
leaving only one boat for the schooner, which was 
hoisted up on the starboard chess-tree. It fell a dead 
calm as we sent away the prisoners: we saw them 
land and disappear over the rocks, and thought our- 
selves well rid of them, as they were twenty-two in 
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ve Fie 
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number, most of them Spaniards, and very stout fero- 
cious looking fellows. been aboard in a minute. 

It cvatinued calm during the whole day, much to} In the meantime, the Spaniards who were in the 
our annoyance, as I was very anxiousto get away as/first boat were climbing up the side, and were repulsed 
soon as! could; still 1 could not help admiring the|by my men with great success. The breeze freshened, 

















































beauty of the scenery—the lofty mountains rising) and Swinburne ran to the helm. I perceived that the 
abruptly from the ocean, and towering in the clouds,}schooner was going fast through the water, and the 
reflected on the smooth water as clear as in a Jooking|second boat could hardly hold her course. I ran to 
glass, every colour, every tint beautifully distinct.) where the boat-hook was fixed on the planeshear, and 
The schooner gradually drifted close in shore, and we| anhooked it; the boat fell astern, leaving two Spaniards 
could perceive the rocks at the bottom, many fathoms clinging to the side, who were cut down, and they fell 
deep. Not @ breath of wind was to be seen on the|into the water. 
surface of the water fur several miles round, although| “ Hurrah! all safe!’ cried Swinburne; “and now to 
the horizon in the offing showed that there was a smart] punish them.” 
breeze outside. The schooner was now darting along at the rate of 
Night came on, and we still lay becalmed. I gave}five miles, with an increasing breeze. Westood in for 
my orders to Swinburne, who had the first watch, and|two minutes, then tacked, and ran for the bvats, 
retired to my standing bed-place in the cabin. 1 was|Swinburne steered, and I continued standing in the 
dreaming, and I hardly need say who was the object of} bows, surrounded by the restof the men. * Starboard 
my visions. I thought I was in Eagle Park, sitting}a little, Swinbarne.” 
down with her under one of the large chestnut trees,} Starboard it is.” 
which formed the avenue, when I felt my shoulder} “Steady—steady; I see the first boat, she is close 
roughly pushed. I started up.—-* What is the matter ?/ under our bows. Steady—port—port—port a little— 
Who's that—Swinburne?” port. Look out, my lads, and cut all down who climb 
“ Yes, sir. On with your clothes immediately, as}up.” 
we have work on hand | expect.” Crash went the schooner on to the boat, the men in 
And Swinburne left the cabin immediately, and I|her in vain attempting to escape us. For a second or 
heard him callt he other meu who were below. I koew|two, she appeared wv right, until her further gunwale 
that Swinburne would not give a false alarm. In aj was borne down under the water; she turned up, and 
minute | was on deck, where I found he had just arriv-|the schooner went over her, sending every soul in her 
ed, and was looking at the stern of the schooner, to their account. One man clung on toa rope, and 
“ What is that, Swinburne 2” said I. was towed for a few seconds, but a cutlass divided the 
“ Silence, sir, Hark! don’t you bear them ?” rope at the gunwale, and with a faint shriek he disap- 
“ Yes,” replied 1. “ The sound of oars.” peared. ‘The other boa: was close to us, and perceived 
“ Exactly, sir; depend upon it those Spaniards have| what had been done. They remained with their oars 
got more help, and are coming back to take the yessel;| poised, all ready to pull so as to evade the schooner. 
they know we have only ten hands on board.” We steered for her, and the schooner was now running 
y this time the mien were all on deck. I directed) at the rate of seven miles an hour. When close under 
Swinburne to see all the muskets loaded, and ran down] our bows, by very dexterously pulling short round with 
for my own Sword and pistols. The water was so|their starboard oars, we only struck Se with our bow; 
smooth, and the silence so profound, that Swinburne] und before she went down many of the Spaniards had 
had heard the sound of the oars at a considerable dis-| gained the deck, or were clinging to the side of the ves- 
tance. Fortunate it was, that I had such a trusty fo!-|sel. They fought with desperation, but we were too 
lower. Auother might have slumbered, and the schoo-|strong for them, It was only those who gained. the 
ner have been bsa,ded and captured without our being} degk which we had tocontend with. The others clung 
prepared. When I came op deck again I spoke to the} for a time, and, unable to get up the sides, one by one 
men, exhorted, them to"de their duty, and pointed out! dropped into the water and went astern. In a minute, 
to them that these eut-throat villains would certainly | those on deck were lying at our feet, and in a minnte 
murder us ail if we were taken, which I firmly believe] more, they were tossed overboard after their com- 
would have been the case, ‘The men declared that} panions; not, however, until one of them struck me 
they would sell their lives as dearly as they could.| through the leg with his knife, as we were lifting hin 
We had twenty muskets, aud the same number ofjover the gunwale. I do not mean to say that the 
pistols, all of which were now loaded. Our guns were| Spaniards were not justified in attempting to take the 
also ready, but of no use, now that the schooner had] schooner ; out still, as we had liberated them but a few 
no steerage way. hours before, we that it was unhandsome and 
Phe boats were in sight, about a quarter of a mile| treacherous om theif part, and therefore showed no 
astern, when Swinburne said, “ The-e’s a cat’s-paw | Quarter. mC of my men wounded as well 
flying along the water, Mr. Simple; if we could only | #8 myself, t t severely, which was fortunate, as 
have a little wind, how we would laugh at them; but} We had no ‘on board, and only about half a 
I’m afraid there’s no such luck. Shall we let them|y@rd of diachyh ster in the vessel. ft 
know that we are ready ” “ Well out ‘ og said Swinburne as I limped 
“Let every one of us = two muskets,” seid 1; Sao dE ee Sigh have been 2 prety 
“when the first boat is under the counter, take good|> 4, - 
aim, and discharge into one of the boats; then aise Heving — tom roe al for re Feta 
the other musket, and gischarge it at the other boat, ae Ey ae ene were te Seep Otic une tone 
4 dream of Celeste, but fought the Spaniards over in 
After that, we must trust to our cutlassés and pistols; & P : agp, 
, ‘ ” . ’!and thought I was wounded, and awoke with the pain of 
for if they come on, there willbe no timeto:load again, se le $ , 
Keep silence, all of you.” “7, a 


The boats now came up, full of men; but as we re- 
mained perfectly quiet, they pulled up. gently, hoping CHAPTER XIII. 


to surprise us, yy one w ba little in advance 
ad 


















of the other ; upon ich ‘directions, and| We made Barbadoes without any further adventure, 
desired my men ‘to fire th : ; 
first boat, as, @ an equal} Yery light breeze, and I went down into the cabin ex- 
match for thes he-other. the boal was with-| Pecting to be at anchor before breakfast the next morn- 
in six yards of thé actaiae’e eotitee. * ow.” said 1,|!9g- It was just daylight when I found myself thrown 
and all the muskets were at once, and my out of my bed-place on the deck, on the other side of the 
men cheered, Séveral.ef Geen dropped, and I was| Cabin, and heard the rushing of water. I sprang up; I 
sure we had done great exeeution ; but they were laid knew the schooner was on her beam ends, and gained 
hold of by the other men, who had not been pulling, the deck. 1 was correct in my supposition: she had 
again the boat advanced to the counter. been upset by what is called a white squall, and in two 
“Good aim, my lads, this time,” cried Sv inburne minutes would be down. All the men were up on deck, 
« the other boat will be aldngside as soon as you have| some ‘dressed, others, like myself, in their shirts. Swin- 
fired. Mr. Simple, the schooner has head-way, and pron Was Get 5 He hod gn one in Bephend eins oem 
and there’s a strong breeze coming up.” , the rigging of the main-boum. 1 saw what he was 
r f wt about; I seized another, and disengaged the jaw-rope 
Again we discharged our ten muskets into the boat,| and small gear about the mast, We had no other chance; 
but this time we waited until the bowman had hookeu| our boat was under water, being hoisted up on the side 
on the planeshear with his boat-hook, and our fire was|to leeward. All this, however, was but the work of two 
very effective. I was surprised to find that the other} mimutes; and I could not help observing by what trifles 
boat was not on board of us; but a light breeze had , Be. 


’ lives are lost or saved. Had the axe not been fortunately 
come >, the schooner glided through the water.|at the capstern, I should not have been able to cut the 











Still she was close under our counter, and would have| jaw-rope, Swinburne would not kave had time, and the 
main-boom would have gone down with the schooner. 
Fortunately we had cleared it; the schooner filled, 
righted a little, and then sank, dragging us and the 
main-boom for a few seconds down in its vortex, and 
then we rose to the surface. 

The squall stil! continued, but the water was smooth. 
It soon passed over, and again it was nearly calm. I 
counted the men clinging to the boom, and found that 
they were all there. Swinburne was next teme. He 
waa holding with one hand, while with the other he felt 
in his pocket for his quid of tobaeco, which he thrust 
“I wasn’t on deck at the time, Mr. 
Simple,” said he, “or this wouldn’t have happened. I 
had just been relieved, and I told Collins to look ont 
sharp for squalls, I only mention it, that if you are 
saved, and I am not, you mayn’t think I was neglectful 
We arn’t far from ithe land, but still we are 
to fall in with a shark than a friend, I’m 


into his cheek. 


of my dut 
more like 
thinking.” 

This, indeed, had been my thoughts, but I hac con- 
cealed them; but after Swinburne had mentioned the 
shark, I very often looked along the water for their fins, 
and down below to see if they were coming up to tear 
It was a dreadful feeling. 

“It was not your fault, Swinburne, I am sure. 
ought tu have relieved you myself, but I’kept the first 
watch, and was tired. We must put our trust in God: 
perhaps we may yet be spared.” 

It was now almost calm, and the sun bad mounted in . 
rays were intolerable upon 
our heads, for we had not the defence of hats. I felt my 
brain on fire, and was inclined to drop into the water, 
to screen myself from the intolerable heat. As the day 
advanced, so did our sufferings increase. 
calm; the sun perpendicular over us, actually burning 
that part of our bodies which rose clear of the water. [ 
could have welcomed even a shark to relieye me of my 
torment; bat I thought of Celeste, and | clung to life. 
Towards the afternoon, I felt sick and dizay; my reso- 
lution failed me; my vision was imperfect; but I was 
roused by Swinburne, who cried out, “A boat, by all 
that’s gracious! Hang on a little longer, my men, and 
you are saved.” 

It was a boat full of negroes, who hac come out to 
catch flying-fish. They had perceived the spar on the 
water, and hastened to secure the prize. They dragged 
us all in, gave us water, which appeared like nectar, and 
restored us to our fleeting senses, They made fast the 
boom, and towed in shore. We had not been ten minutes 
on our way, when Swinburne pointed to the fin of a large 
shark above the water. * Look there, Mr. Simple.” I 
shuddered, and made no answer; but [ thanked God in 
my heart. 

In two hours we were landed, but were too ill to walk. 
We were carried up te the hospital, bled, and put into 
cots. | had a brain fever, which lasted six or seven days, 
during which O’Brien never left my bed-side. My head 
was shaved, all the skin came off my face like a mask, 
as well as off my back and shoulders. We were put into 
baths of brandy and water, and in three weeks were all 
recovered, 

“ That was but an unlucky schooner from beginning 
to end,” observed O’Brien, after I had narrated the 
events of my cruise. ‘“ We had a bad beginning with 
her, and we hada bad ending. She’s gone to the bot- 
tom, and the devil go with her; however, all’s well that 
ends well, and, Peter, you’re worth a dozen dead men 
yet; but you occasion me a grea! deal of trouble and 
anxiety, that’s the truth of it, and I doubt if I shall ever 
rear you, after all.” 

I returned to my duty on board of the brig, which was 
now nearly ready for sea. One morning O’Brien came 

Thusket into the |@4 were about ten miles off the bay, steering with a} on board and said, “ Peter, I’ve a piece of news for you. 
Ww Our gunner is appointed to the Araxes, and the admiral 
has given me a gunner’s warrant for old Swinburne. 
Send for him on deck.” * 

Swinburne was summoned, and came rolling up the 
hatchway. “ Swinburne,” said O’Brien, “ you have done 
your duty well, and you are now gunner of the Rattle- 
suake, Here is your warrant, andtJ’ve great pleasure - 
in getting it for you.” 

Swinburne turned the quid in his eheek, and then 
replied, “ May I be so bold as to ax, Captain O’Brien, 
whether I must wear one of them long tog, swallow- 
tailed coats—because if so, I'd prefer being quarter- 
master?” 

“A gunner may wear a jacket, Swinburne, if he likes; 
when you go on shore you may bend the swallow-tail, 
if you please.” 

“ Well, sir, then if that’s the case, I'll take the war- 
rant, because I know it will please the old woman.” 

So saying, Swinburne h:tched up his trowsers, and 


us to pieces, 


the heavens; the scorchin 
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went down below. I may here observe, that Swinburne 
kept to his round jacket until our arrival in England, 
when the “old woman,” his wife, who thought. her 
dignity at stake, soon made him ship the swallow-tail; 
and after it was once on, Swinburne took a fancy to it 
himself, and always wore it, except when he was 
at sea. 

The same evening, as I was coming with O'Brien 
from the governor’s house, where I had dined, we pass- 
ed a building, “lighted up. “What can that be?” ob- 
served O’Brien; “not a dignity ball—there is no music.” 
Our curiosity induced us to enter, and we found it to 
be fitted up as a temporary chapel, filled with black and 
coloured people, who were ranged on the forms, and 
waiting for the preacher. 

“It is a methodist meeting,” said I to O’Brien. 

“ Never mind,” said he, “let us hear what is going 
on.” 

In a moment afterwards the pulpit was filled, not by 
a white man, as we had anticipated, but by a tall ne- 
gro. He was dressed in black, and his hair, which it 
was impossible to comb down straight, was plaited into 
fifty little tails, well tied at the end of them, like you 
sometimes see the mane of a horse. This produced a 
somewhat more clerical appearance; his throat was 
open, and collar laid back; the wristbands of his shirt 
very large and white, and he flourished a white cam- 
bric handkerchief. 

“ What a dandy he is!” whispered O’Brien. 

I thought it almost too absurd, when he said he 
would take the liberty to praise God in the 17th hymn, 
and beg all the company to join chorus. He then gave 
out the stanzas in the most strange pronunciation. 


“ Gentle Jesus, God um lub,” &c. 


When the hymn was finighed, which was sung by the 
whole congregation in most delightful discord—for 
every one chose his own key—he gave an extempore 
prayer, which was most unfortunately incomprehensi- 
ble, and then commenced his discourse, which was on 
faith. I shall omit the head and front of his offending, 
which would, perhaps, hardly be gratifying, although 
ludicrous. He reminded ine of a monkey imitating 
aman; but what amused me most, was his finale, in 
which he told his audience, that there could be no faith 
without charity. For a little while he descanted upon 
this generally, and at last became personal. His words 
were, as well as I can recollect, nearly as follows, 


“ And now you see, my dear bredren, how unpossible 
to go to heaven, with all the faith in the world, without 
charity. Charity mean, give away. Suppose you no 
give—you no ab charity; suppose ycu no ab charity— 
you no ab faith; suppose you no ab faith—you all go 
to hell and be damned. Now den, let me see if you ab 
charity. Here you see, I come to save all your soul 
from hell-fire; and hell-fire dam hot, I can tell you. 
Dere you all burn, like coal, till you turn white pow- 
der, and den burn on till you come black again; and 
so you go on, barn, burn, sometime white, and some- 
time black, for ebber and ebber. The debil never allow 
sangoree to cool tongue. No, no cocoa-nut milk—not 
a lilly drap of water; debil see you damned jirst. Sup- 
pose you ask, he poke um fire, and laugh. Well, den, 
ab you charity? No youab not. You, Quashee, how 
dare you look me in the face? You keep shop—you 
sell egg—you sell yam—you sell pepper pot —but when 
you give to me? Eh! nebber, so help me God. Sup- 
pose you no send—you no ab charity, and you go to 
hell. You black Sambo,” continued he, pointing toa 
man in a corner, “ab very fine boat, go ont all day, 
catch fiy-fish, bring um back, fry um, and sell for mo- 
ney; bat when you send to me? not one little fish ebber 
find way to my mouth. What I tell you ‘bout Peter 
and ’postles—all fishermen; good men, give way to 
poor. Sambo, you no ab charity; and ‘pose you no 
repent this weck, and send one very fine fish in plan- 
tain leaf, you go'to hell, and burn for ebber and ebber. 
Eh! so you wiil ruu away, Massa Johnson,” cried he 
out to another, who was edging to the dour; “but you 
no run away from hell-fire; when debil catch you, he 
hold dam tight. You know you kill sheep and goat 
ebbery day. You send bell ring all ’bout town for peo- 
ple to come buy; but when you send to me? nebber, 
*cept once, you give me lilly dit of libber. That not do, 
Massa Johnson; you no ab charity; and suppose you 
send me sheep’s head to-morrow morning, dam you 
libber, that’s all, I see many more, but I see um all 
very sorry, and dat they mean to sin no more, so dis 
time I let um off, and say noting abont it, because I 
know plenty of plantain and banana, (pointing to one,) 
and oranges and shaddock, (pointing to another,) and 
salt fish, (pointing to a fourth,) and ginger pop and 
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spruce-beer, (pointing to a fifth, and a straw hat, 
(pointing to asixth,) and ebbery thing else, come to my 
house to-morrow. So I say no more *buut it; I see 
you all very sorry—you only forget. You all ab charity, 
and all ab faith; so now, my dear bredren, we go down 
on our knees, and thank God for all this, and more es- 
pecially that I save all your soul from going to the 
debil, who run about Barbadoes like one roaring lion, 
seeking what he may lay hold of, and cram in his dam 
fiery jaw.” 

“That will do, Peter,” said O’Brien; “ we have the 
cream of it, I think.” 

We left the house, and-walked down to the boat. 
“Surely, O’Brien,” said I, “this should not be per- 
mitted ?” 

“ Ho’s no worse than his neighbours,” replied O’Brien, 
“and perhaps does less harm. I admire the rascal’s 
ingenuity ; gave hie flock what, in Ireland, we 
should call a pretty broad hint.” 

“ Yes, there was no mistaking him; but is he a li- 
censed preacher ?” . 

“Very little license in his preaching, I take it; no, I 
suppose he has had a call.” 

“ A call—what do you mean?” 

“I mean that he wants to fill his belly. Hunger is 
a call of nature, Peter.” 

“ He seems to want a good many things, if we were 
to judge by his catalogue ; what a pity it is, that these 
poor people are not better instructed.” 

“ That they never will be, Peter, while there is, what 
may be called, free trade in religion.” 

“ You speak like a catholic, O’Brien.” 

“Tam one,” replicd he, And here our conversation 
ended, for we were close to the boat, which was wait- 
ing for us on the beach. 

The next day a man-of-war brig arrived from Eng- 
land, bringing letters for the squadron on the station. 
I tad two from my sister Ellen, which made me very 
uncomfartable. She sta sd, that my father had seen 
my uncle, Lo-d Privilege, and had had high words with 
him; indeed, as far as she could ascertain of the facts, 
my father had struck my uncle, and had been turned 
out of the house by the servants. That he had returned 
in a state of great excitement, and was very ill ever 
since. That there wasa great deal of talk in the neigh- 
bourhood on the subject—people generally highly blam- 
‘ing my father’s conduct, and thinking that he was de- 
ranged in his intellects—a supposition very much 
encoftaged by my uncle. She again expressed her 
hopes of my speedy return. I had now been absent 
nearly three years, and she had been so uccomfortable 
that she felt as if it had been at least ten. O’Brien 
also received a letter from Father M‘Grath, which I 
shall lay before the reader. 


“ My Dear Son,—Long lifey 
all the saints be upon you 
Amen. And may you live te, 
dance at your wedding, and may yous 
dren, and may they grow up a@ i 
ther and mother, (whoever she er be,) and 
may you die of a good old age e faith, and 
be waked handsomely, as your own father was last 
Friday se’ennight, seeing as how he took it into his 
head to leave this world for a better. It was a very 
dacent funeral-procession, iny dear Terence, and your 
father must have been delighted to see himself so well 
attinded. No man ever made a more handsome corpse, 
considering how old, and thin, and haggard he had 
prewn of Jate ; and how gray his hair had turned. He 

eld the nosegay between his fingers, acrossjhis breast, 
as natural as life, and reminded us all of the blessed 
saint, Pope Gregory, who was called to glory some 
hundred years before either you or | was born. 

“ Your mother’s quite comfcrtable ; and there she sits 
in the ould chair, rocking to and fro all day long, and 
never speaking a word to nobody, thinking about 
heaven I dare say; which is just what she ought to do, 
seeing that she stands a very pretty chance of going 
there in the course of a month or so, Devil a word 
has she ever said since your father’s departure, but then 
she screamed and yelled enough to last for seven years 
at the least. She screamed away all her senses, any how, 
for she has done nothing since but cough, cough, and 
fumble at her paternosters,—a very blessed way to pass 
the remainder of her days, seeing that | expect her to 
drop every minute, like an over-ripe sleepy pear. So 
don’t think any more about her, my son, for without 
you are back in a jiffy, her body will be laid in conse- 
crated ground, and her happy, blessed soul in purgatory. 
Pax vobiscum. Amen! ainen! 


fall the blessings of 
for evermore ! 









as their fa- 





“And now having disposed of your father and your 
mother so much to your satisfaction, ]’ll just tell that 





Ella’s mother died in the convent at Dieppe, but 
whether she kept her secret or not I do not know; but 
this I Go know, that if she didn’t relieve her soul by 
confession, she’s damned to all eternity. Thanks be to 
God for ali his mercies. Amon! Ella Flanagan is 
sull alive, and, for a nun, is as well as can be expected. 
I find that she knows nothing ut all about the matter 
of the exchanging ‘the genders of the babbies—only 
that her mother was on oath to Father M‘Dermot who 
ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, instead of 
those poor fellows whom the government called rebels, 
but who were no more rebels than Father M‘Grath 
himself, who'll uphold the pretender, as they. call our 
true tatholic king, as long as there’s life in his body, 
or a drop of whiskey left in ould Ireland to drink his 
health wid. Talking about father M‘Dermot, puts'me 
in mind that the bishop has not yet decided our little 
bit of a dispute, saying that he must take time to think 
about it. Now considering that it’s just three years 
since the rov# took place, the old gentleman must be a 
very slow thinker, not to have found out by this time 
that I was in the right, and that Father M‘Dermot, the 
baste, is not good enough to be hanged. 

“Your two married sisters are steady and diligent 
young women, having each made three childer since 
you last saw them. Fine boys, every mother’s son of 
them, with elegant spacious features, and famous 
mouths for taking in whole potatoes. By the powers, 
but the offsets of the tree of the O’Briens begin to make 
a noise in the land, any how, as you would say, if you 
only heard them roaring for their bit of suppers. 

“ And now, my dear son Terence, to the real purport 

of this letter, which is just to put your soul’s conscience, 
as a dutiful son, whether you ought not to send me a 
small matter of money, to save ycur poor father’s soul 
from pain and anguish—for it’s no joke that being in 
purgatory, I can tell you; and you wouldn’t care how 
soon you were tripped out of it yourself. 1 only wish 
you had but your little toe in it, and then you’d burn 
with impatience to have it out again. But you’rea 
dutiful son, so I'll say no more about it—a nod’s as 
good as a wink to a blind horse. 
“When your mother goes, which, with the blessing 
of God, will be in a very little while, seeing that she 
has only to follow her senses, which are gone already, 
I'll take upon myself to sell every thing, as worldly 
goods and chattels are of no use to dead people; and 
I have no doubt but, that what with the furniture, and 
the two cows, and the pigs, and the crops in the ground, 
there wiil be enough to save her soul from the flames, 
and bury her decently into the bargain. However, as 
you are the heir-at-law, seeing that the property is all 
your own, I'll keep a debtor and creditor account of the 
whole; and should there be any over, I’l] use it all out 
in masses, so as to send her up to heaven by express: 
and if there’s not sufficient, she must remain where she 
is till you come back and make up the deficiency. In 
the meanwhile Lam your loving father in the faith, 


“Untacn M‘Grarn.” 
—>>— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


O’Brien was sorry for the death of his father, but he 
could not feel as most people would have done, as his 
father had certainly never been a father to him. He 
was sent to sea to be got rid of, and ever since he had 
been there, had been the chief support of his family; 
his father was fond of whiskey, and not very fond 
of exertion. He was too proud of the true Milesian 
blood in his veins, to ay thing to support himself; 
but not too p ‘@pon his son’s hard earned 
gains. For his en felt very much; she 
had always t tionate, and was very 
fond of him Bre so estranged from 

1eD he n long in their pro- 
fession, and so acctistomed to vicissitudes, that no grief 
for the loss of a re Jasts very long, and, in a week, 
O’Brien had recov his usual spirits, when a vessel 
brought us the intelligence, that a French squadron had 
been seen off St. Domingo. This put us all on the qui 
vive. O’Brien was sent for by the admiral, znd ordered 
to hasten his brig for sea with all possible despatch, as 
he was to proceed with despatches to England forth- 
with. In three days we were reported ready, reccived 
our orders, and at eight o’clock in the evening, made 
sail from Carlisle Bay. 

“Well, Mr. Swinburne,” said I, “how do you like 
your new situation?” 

“Why, Mr. Simple, I like it well enough, and it’s not 
disagreeable to be an officer, and sit in your own cabin; 
but still, I feel that [ should get on better, if I were in 


















another ship. I’ve been hail-fellow well met with the 
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ship’s company so long, that I can’t top the officer over 
them, and we can’t get the duty done as smart as I 
could wish ; and then, at night, | find it very sonny: 
stuck up in my cabin like a parson’s clerk, and nobody 
to talk to; for the other warrants are particular, and 
say, that I’m only acting, and may not be confirmed, so 
they hold aloof. I don’t much like being answerable 
for all that lot of gun-powder—it’s queer stuff to 
handle.” 

“Very true, Swinburne; but still, if there were no re- 
sponsibility, we should require no officers. You re- 
collect,that you are now provided for life, and will have 
half-pay.” 

‘ That’s what made me bite, Mr. Simple; IT thought 
of the oid woman, and how comfortable it would 
make her in her old age, and so, d’ye see, I sacrificed 
myself.” 2 

“ How long have you been married Swinburne?” 

“Ever since Christmas 94. I wasn’t going to be 
hook’d carelessly, so I nibbled atore I t@ok the bait. 
Had four years’ courting of her first, and finding that 
she had plenty of ballast, I sailed her as my own.” 

**How do you mean by plenty of ballast ?” 

“I don’t mean, Mr. Simple, a broad bow and square 
= You know very well, that if a vessel has not 
ballast, she’s bottom up in no time. Now, what keops 
a woman stiff under her canvass, is her modesty.” 

“Very true, Swinburne, but it’s a rare commodity 
on the beach.” 

“And why, Mr.Simple? because liquor is more 
valued. Many a good man has found it to be his 
bane, and as fora woman, when once she takes to it, 
she’s like a ship without a rudder, and goes right 
before the wind to the devil. Not that I think a man 
ought not to take a nor-wester or two, when he can 
get them. Rum was not given by God Almighty 
only to make the niggers dance, but to make all our 
hearts glad; neither do I see why a woman is to stand 
out neither, what’s good for Jack can’t hurt Poll; 
only there is a medium, as they say, in all things, and 
half and half is quite strong enough.” 

“ T should think it was,” replied I, laughing. 

“ But con't be letting me prevent you from keeping 
a look-out, Mr. Simple. You, Hoskins, you’re half a 
point off the wind. Luff you may. 1 think, Mr. 
Simple, that Captain O’Brien didn’t pick out the best 
man, when he made Tom Alsop a quarter-master in 
my place.” 

“ Why, he is a very steady, good man, Swin- 
burne.” 

* Yes, so he is; but he has natural defects, which 
shouldn’t be overlooked. I doubt if he can see so far 
as the head of the mainsail.” 

“J was not aware of that.” 

* No, but Iwas. Alsop wants to sarve out hie time 
for his pension, and when he has sarved, you see, if 
when the surgeons examine him, they dont invalid 
him, as blind asa bat, Ishou'd like to have him as 
gunner’s mate, and that’s just what he’s fit for. But, 
Mr. Simple, I think we shall have some bad weather. 
The moon look’ greasy, and the stars want snuffing. 
You'll have two reefs in the topsails afore morning. 
There’s five bells striking. Now [ll turn in; if I didn’t 
keep half the first, and half the morning watch, I 
shouldn't sleep all the night. I miss my regular 
watch very much, Mr. Simple—habit’s every thing— 
and[ dont much fancy a standing lace, it’s so 
large, and I feel so cold of my sides, Nothing like 
a hammock, after al!. Good night, Mr. Simple.” 

“ Good night, Swinburne.” 

Our orders were to t 
patch; and O’Brien carried on da 
rally remaining up hi till one 
the morning. We had very favor 
in little more than @ fh 
The wind being fair,’ 
Channel, and anchored at 

After calling upon the admiral, O’Brien set off for 
town with his despatches, and left me in cominand 
of the ship. In three days, I received a letter from 
him, informing me that he had seen the First Lord, 
who had asked him a great many questions concerning 
the station he had quitted; that he had also com- 
plimented O’Brien on his services. “ On that hint I 
spake,” continued O'Brien. “I ventured to insinuate 
to his lordship, that I hoped that I had earned my 
promotion ; and as there is nothing like quartering on 
the enemy, 1 observed that I had not applied to Lord 
Privilege, as I considered my services would have 
been sufficient, without any application on his part. 
His lordship returned a very gracious answer ; said 
that my Lord Privilege was a groat ally of his, and 








h all possible des- 
and night, gene- 
‘or two o'clock in 
weather, and 
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very friendly to the government ; and enquired when 
I was going to see him. I replied, that I certainly 
should not pay my respects to his lordship at present, 
unless there was occasion for it, as I must take a more 
favourable opportunity. So I hope that good may 
come from the great lord’s error, which of course I 
shall not correct, as I feel | deserve my promotion— 
and you know, Peter, if you can’t get it by hook, you 
must by crook.” He then concluded his letter; but 
there was a postscript as follows : 

“ Wish me joy, my dear Peter. I have this moment 
received a letter from "the private secretary, to say, 
that I am posted, and appointed to the Semiramis 
frigate, about to sail for the East Indies. She is all 
ready to start; and now I must try to get you with 
me, of which I have no doubt ; as although her officers 
have been long appointed, there will be little difficulty 
of success, when I mention your relationship to Lord 
Privilege, and while they remain in error as to his 
taking an interest in my belialf.” 

I sincerely rejoiced at O’Brien’s good fortune. His 
promotion Thad considered certain, as his services 
had entitled him to it; but the command of such a 
fine frigate mast have been given upon the supposition 
that it would be agreeable to my uncle, who was not 
only a prime supporter, but a very useful member of 
the Tory government. I could not help laughing to 
myself, at the idea of O’Brien obteining his wishes 
from the influence of a person who, probably, detested 
him as much as one man could detest another ; and I 
impatiently waited for O’Brien’s next letter, by which 
I hoped to find myself appointed to the Semiramis ; 
bat a sad contre temps took place. 


O'Brien did not write; but came down two days 
afterwards, hastened on board the Semiramis, read his 
commission, and assumed the command before even he 
had seen me: he then sent his, gig on board of the 
Rattlesnake, to desire me to come to him directly. I 
did so, and we went down into the cabin o® the frigate. 
“ Peter,” said he,‘ I was obliged to hasten down and 
read myself captain of this ship, as I am in fear that 
things are not going on well. I had called to pay my 
respects al the Admiralty previous to joining, and was 
kicking my heels in the waiting-room, when who should 
walk up the passage, as if he were a captain on his 
own quarter-deck, but your uncle, Lord Privilege. 
His eye met mine—he recognised me immediately— 
and, if it did not flash fire, it did something very like it. 
He asked a few questions of one of the porters, and was 
giving his card, when my name was called for. I pass. 
ed him, and up I went to the First Lord, thanked him 
for the frigate; and having received a great many 
compliments upon my exertions on the West India 
station, made my bow, and retired. I had intended to 
have requested your intment, but I knew that 
your name would bring ap Lord Privilege’s; and, more- 
over, your uncle’s lf was brought up and laid upon 
the table while Twas sitting there. The First Lord, 
I presume, 2g fis lordship was come to 
thank him for ki to me, which only made 
him more civil.’ Tmade my bow, and went down, 
when I met the eye of Lord Privilege, who looked 
daggers at me as he walked up stairs, for, of course 
he was admitted immediately after my audience was 
finished. Instead of waiting to hear the result of 
the explanation, I took a postchaise, and have come 
down here as fast as four horses can bring me, and 
have read myself in—for, Peter, I feel sure, that if 
not on board; my commission will be cancelled ; and 
I know that if once in command, asI am now, I can 
vall for a court martial to clear my character if I am 
superseded, I know that the Admiralty can do any 
thing; but still they will be cautious in departing 







.|from the rules of the service, to please even Lord 


Privilege. I looked up at the sky as soon as I left the 
Admiralty portico, and was glad to see that the 
weather was so thick, and the telegraph not at work, 
or I might have been too late. Now I'll go on shore, 
and report myself to the admiral, as having taken the 
command of the Semirgmis.” 

O’Brien went on shore to report himself, was well 
received by the admiral, who informed him, that if 
he had any arrangements to make, he could not be 
too soon, as he should not be surprised if his sailing 
orders camo down the next morning. This was very 
annoying, as! could not see how | should be able to 
join O’Brien’s ship, even if [ could effect an exchange, 
in so short a time. I therefore hastened on board of 
the Semiramis, and applied to the officers to know if 
any of them were willing to exchange into the Rattle- 





snake; but although they did not much like going to 








the East Indies, they would not exchange into a brig, 
and I returned disappointed. , 

The next morning the admiral sent for O’Brien, 
and told him confidentially, for he was the same ad- 
miral who had received O’Brien when he escaped 
from prison with me, and was very kind to him, that 
there was some hitch about his having the Semiramis; 
and, that orders had come down to pay her off, all 
standing, and examine her bottom, if Captain O’Brien 
had not joined her. ‘ 

“Do you understand what this means?” said the 
admiral, who was anxious to know the reason. 

O’Brien answered frankly, “that Lord Privilege, 
by whose interest he had obtained his former com- 
mand, was displeased with him; and, that as he saw 
him go up to the First Lord after his own audienco, 
he had no doubt but that his lordship had said some- 
thing to his disadvantage, cs he was a very vindictive 
man.”’ 

“ Well,” said the admiral, “ it’s lucky that you have 
taken the command, as they cannot well displace you, 
or send her into dock withou. a survey, and upon your 
representation.” , 

And so it proved; the First Lord, when he found 
that O’Brien bad joined, took no further steps, but 
allowed the frigate to proceed to her intended desti- 
nation, But all chance of my sailing with him was 
done away, and now, for the first time, I had to part 
with O’Brien. I remained with him the whole time 
that I could be spared from my duties. O’Brien was 
very much annoyed, but there was no help, “ Never 
mind, Peter,” said he, “I’ve been thinking that per- 
haps it’s all for the best. You will see more of the 
world, and be no longer in leading-strings. You are 
now a fine man grown up, big enough and ugly 
enough, as they say, to take care of yourself. We 
shall meet again, and if we don’t, why then God bless 
you, my boy, and don’t forget O’Brien.” 

Three days afterwards, O’Brien’s orders came down. 
I accompanied him on board ; and it was not until the 
ship was under weigh and running towards the Nee- 
dles, with a fair wind, that I shook hands with him, 
and shoved off. Parting with O’Brien was a heavy 
blow to me: but I little knew how much I was to 
suffer, before I saw him again, 


—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


The day after O’Brien had sailed for the East Indies, 
the dock-yard men came on board, to survey the brig, 
and she was found so defective, as to be ordered into 
dock. I had received letters fram my sister, who was 
overjoyed at the intelligence of my safe return, and 
the anticipation of seeing me. The aecounts of my 
father were, however, very unsatisfactory. My sister 
wrote that disappointment and anxiety had had such 
au effect upon him, that he was deranged in his intel- 
lects. Our new captain came down to join us. He 
was avery young man, and had never before com- 
manded a ship. His character as lieutenant was well 
known, and not very satisfactory, being that of a harsh, 
unpleasant officer; but, as he had never been first 
lieutenant, it was impossible to say what he might 
prove when in command of a ship. Still, we were a 
little anxious about it, and severely regretted the loss 
of O’Brien, 

He came on board the hulk to which the ship’s com- 
pany had been turned over, and read his commission. 
He proved to be all affability, condescension, and good- 
nature. To me, he was particularly polite, stating that 
be should not interfere with me in carrying on the duty, 
as I must be so well acquainted with the msn Ser 
pany, We thought that those who gave us the in- 
formation, must have been prejudiced, or mistaken in 
his character. During the half hour that he remained 
on board, I stated, that now that the brig was in dock, 
[ should like very much to have an opportunity of see- 
ing my friends, if he would sanction my asking for 
leave. 

To this he cheerfully consented, adding, that he 
would extend it upon his own responsibility. My let- 
ter to the admiralty was therefore forwarded through 
him, and was answered in the affirmative. The day 
afterwards, I set off by the coach, and once more em- 
braced my dear sister. 

After the first congratulations were over, I enquired 
about my father; she replied, that he was so wild that 
nobody could manage him. ‘That he was melancholy 
and irritable at the sanx time, and was certainly de- 
ranged, fancying himseif to be made of various sub- 
stances, or to be in a certain trade or capacity. That 
he generally remained in this way four or five days, 
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when he went to bed, and slept for twenty-four hours, 


or more, and awoke with some new strange imagina- 
tion in his head; His language was violent, but that, 
in other respecta, he seemed to be more afraid of other 
people, than inclined to be mischievous ; and that every 
day he was getting more strange and ridiculous. He 
had now just risen from one of his long naps and was 
in his study; that before he had fallen asleep he had 
fancied himself to be a carpenter, and had sawed and 
chopped u veral articles of furniture in the house. 
I quitted my sister to see ny father, whom I found 

in his easy chair. I was much shocked at his appear- 
ance. He was thin and haggard, his eye was wild, and 
he remained with his mouth constantly open. A sick 
nurse, who had been hired by my sister, was standing 
by him. 
fr Pish, pish, pish, pish!” cried wy father; “ what 
can you, a stupid old woman, know about my inside? 
I tell you, the gas is generating fast, and even now I 
ean hardly keep on thechair. I’m lifting—lifting now; 
and if you don’t tie me down with cords, I shall go up 
like a balloon.” 
“Indeed, sir,” replied the woman, “it’s only the 
wind in yourstomach. You'll break it off directly.” 
“Tt’s inflammable gas, you old Hecate !—I know it 
is. Tell me, will you get a eord, or will you no:? 
Hah ! who’s that—Peter? Why you've dropped from 
the clouds, just in time to see me mount up to them.” 
“T hope you feel yourself better, sir,” said 1. 
“J feel myself a great deal lighter every minute. 
Get a cord, Peter, and tié me to the leg of the table.” 
I tried to persuade him that he was under a mis- 
take; but it was useless. He became excessively vio- 
lent, and said I wished him in heaven. As I had heard 
that it was better to humour people afflicted with hy- 
pochondriacism, which was evidently the disease under 
which my father laboured, I tried that method. “ It 
appears to me, sir,” said I, “that if we could rembve 
the gas every ten minutes, it would be a very good 
lan,” 
arn Yes—but how?” replied he, shaking his head 
mournfully. 
“ Why, with a syringe, sir,” said I; “ which will, if 
empty, of course draw out the gas, when inserted into 
your mouth.” 
“My dear Peter, you have saved my life,” replied 
my father ; “ be quick, though, or I shall go wp, right 
through the ceiling.” 


Fortunately, there was an instrument of that de-|, 


scription in the house. 1 applied it to his mouth, drew 
up the piston, and then ejected the air, and reapplied 
it. In two minutes ke pronounced himself better, and 
I left the old nurse hard at work, and my father very 
considerably pacified. [returned to my sister, to whom 
Irecounted what had passed ; but it was no source of 
mirth to us, although, had it happened to an indifferent 
person, I might have been amused. The idea of leav- 
ing ber, as I must soon do—having only a fortnight’s 
Jeave—to be worried by my father’s unfortunate mala- 
dy, was very distressing. But we entered into a long 
conversation, in which I recounted the adventures 
that had taken place since I had left her, and for the 
time forgot our source of annoyance and regret. For 
three days my father insisied upon the old woman 
pumping the gas out of his body ; after that, he again 
fell into one of his sound sleeps, which lasted nearly 
thirty hours. 

When he arose, I went again to see him. It was 
eight o’clock, in the evening, and | entered with a 
candle, “Take it away—quick, take it away; put it 
out carefully.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, sir?” 

“ Don’t come near me, if you love me; don’t come 
nearme. Put it out, I say—put it out.” 

I obeyed his orders, and then asked him the reason. 

“ Reason,” said he, now that we were in the dark : 
“can’t you see ?” 

* No, father ; I can see nothing in the dark.” 

“Well, then, Peter, I’m a magazine, full of gun- 
powder; the least spark in the world, and | am blown 
wp. Consider the danger. You surely would not be 
the destruction of your father, Peter ; and the poor old 
gentleman burst into tears, and wept like a child. 

I knew that it was in vain to reason with him. ‘ My 
dear father,” said 1, “ on board ship, when there is any 
danger of this kind, we always float the magazine. 
Now, if you were to drink a good deal of water, the 
powder would be spoiled, and there would be no 
danger.” 

My father was satisfied with my proposal, and drank 


a tumbler of water every half hour, which the old] sailed with him, and they all say that he never speaks 


again left to the company of my dear Ellen, when my 
father again fell into his stapor, and, we wondered 
what would be his next fancy. I was hastily summon- 
ed by the nurse, and found my poor father lying in 
bed, and breathing in a very strange manner. 
‘What is the matter, my dear sir?” enquired I. 
“ Why, don’t you see what is the matter? How is a 
poor little infant, just born, telive, unless it’s mother 
is near to suckle it, and take care of it?” 
“ Indeed, sir, do you mean to say that you are just 
born ?” 
“To be sure I do. I’m dying for the breast.” 
This was almost too absurd; but I gravely observed, 
“ That it was all very true, but unfortunately his mo- 
had died in child-birth, and that the only remedy was 
to bring him up by hand.” 
He agreed with me. I desired the nurse to make some 
gruel, with brandy, and feed him; when she did, and 
he took the gruel just as if he were a baby. I was 
about to wish him good night, when he beckoned to 
me, and said, * Peter, she hasn’t changed my napkin.” 
This was too much, and I could not help laughing. 
I told the nurse what he said, and she replied, “ Lord 
bless you, sir, what matter? if the old gentleman takes 
a fancy, why not indu!ge him? I'll fetch the kitchen 
table-cloth.” 
This fit lasted about six days; for he went to sleep 
because a baby always slept much ; and I was in hopes 
it would last much longer, but he again went off into 
his lethargic fit, and after a long sleep awoke with a 
new fancy. My time had nearly expired, and I had 
written to my new captain, requesting an extension of 
leave, but I reecived an answer stating that it could 
not he granted, and requesting me to join the brig im- 
mediately. 
I was rather surprised at this, but of course was 
compelled to obey ; and embracing my dear sister once 
more, set off to Portsmouth. I advised her to humour 
my father, and this advice she foliowed ; but his fan- 
cies were such, occasionally, as would have puzzled the 
most inventive genius to combat, or to find the remedy, 
which he might acknowledge to be requisite. His 
health became certainly worse and worse, and his con- 
stitution was evidently destroyed by a slow, undermin- 
ing, bodily and mental force. The situation of my 
poor sistxr was very distressing ; and I must say, that I 
quitted her with melancholy forebodings. 
I ought here to observe that I received all my prize- 
money, amounting to 1500/., a large sum for a lieuten- 
ant. I put it into the funds, and gave a power of at- 
torney to Ellen, requesting her to use it as her own. 
We consulted as to what she should do if my father 
should die, and agreed that all his debts, which we 
knew to amount to three or four hundred pounds, 
should be paid, and that she should manage how she 
could upon what was left of my father’s property, and 
the interest of my prize-money, 


-——a 


CHAPTER XVI. 


When I arrived at Portsmouth, I reported myself to 
the captain, who lived at the hotel. . 1 was ushered into 
his room to wait for him, as he was dressing to dine 
with the admiral. My eyes naturally turned to what 
laid on the table, merely from the feeling which, one 
has to pass away the time, not from curiosity; and I was 
mach surprised to see a pile of letters, the uppermost of 
which was franked by Lord Privilege. This, however, 
might be merely accidental; but my curiosity was ex- 
cited, and I lifted up the letter, and found that the se- 
cond, the third, and indeed, at least ten of them were 
franked by my uncle. I could not imagine how there 
could be any intimacy between him and my uncle, and 
was reflecting upon it when Captain Hawkins, for that 
was his name, entered the room. He was very kind and 
civil, apologised for not being able to extend my leave, 
which, he said, was because he had consulted the ad- 
miral, who would not sanction the absence of the first 
lieutenant, and had very peremptorily desired he would 
recall me immedidtely. I was satisfied: he shook my 
hand, and we parted. On my arrival on board the bulk, 
for the brig was still in dock, I was warmly received by 
my messmates. They told me that the captain had, 
generally speaking, been very civil, but that, occasion- 
ally, the marks of the cloven foot appeared. 

“ Webster,” said I to the second lieutenant, “do you 
know any thing about his family, or connections?” 

“It is a question I have asked of those who have 


and this satisfied him for three or four days, and I was| with the nobility. Some say, that he is a by-blow of 


some great man.” 

I reflected very much upon this, and connecting it 
with the numerous franks of Lord Privilege, which I 
saw on the table, had my migivings; but then I knew 
that I could do my duty, and had no reason to fear any 
man. I resolved in my own mind to be very correet, 
and put it out of the power of any one to lay hold of me, 
and then dismissed the subject. The brig was repaired 
and out of dock, and for some days I was very busy 
getting her ready for sea. I never quitted her; in fact, 
I had no wish. I never had any taste for bad company 
and midnight orgies, and I had no acquaintance with 
the respectable portion of the inhabitants of Portsmouty. 
At last, the ship’s company were removed into the brig; 
we went out of harbour, and anchored at Spithead. 

Captain Hawkins came on board and gave me an 
order-book, saying, “‘ Mr. Simple, I have a great objec- 
tion to written ordefs, as I consider that the articles 
of war are quite sufficient to regulate any ship. Still, 
a captain is in g very pert situation, and if any 
accident occurs he is held amenable. I, therefore, have 
framed a few orders of my own for the interior disci- 
pline of the vessel, which may probably save me harm- 
less, in case of being hauled over the coals; but not with 
any wish that they should interfere with the comforts 
of the officers, only to guard against any mischance, of 
which the onus may fall upon myself.” 


I received the order-book, and the captain went 
ashore. When I went down into the gun-room, to look 
through it, I at once perceived that, if rigidly conformed 
to, every officer in the ship would be rendered uncom. 
fortable; and if not conformed to, I should be the party 
that was answerabic. I showed it to Webster, who 
agreed with me, and gave it as his opinion that the 
captain’s good-nature and amiability were all a blind, 
and that he was intending to lay hold of us as soon as it 
was in his power. 1, therefore, called all the officers 
together, and told them my opinion. Webster supported 
me, and it was unanimously agreed that the orders 
should be obeyed, although not without remonstrance, 


The major part of the orders, however, only reserred 
to the time that the brig was in harbour; and, as we 


were ubout to proceed to sea, it was hardly worth 
while saying any thing at present. The erders for the 
sailing of the brig came down, and by the same post [ 
received a letter from iny sister Ellen, stating that they 
had heard from Captain Fielding, who had immediate] 
written to Bombay, where the regiment was stationed, 
and had received an answer, informing him that there 
was no marricd man in the regiment of the name of 
Sullivan, and no woman who had followed that regi- 
ment of that name. This at once put an end to all our 
researches after the wet-nurse, who had been confined 
in my uncle’s house. Where she had been sent, it was. 
of course impossible to say; but I gave up all chance of 
discovering my uncle’s treachery; and, as I thought of 
Celeste, sighed at the little hupo I had of ever being 
united to her. I wrote a long letter to O’Brien, and the 
next day we sailed for our station in the North Sea. 
The captain added a night order-book to the other, 
and sent it up every evening, to be returned in the 
morning, with the signature of every officer of the night 
watches. He also required all our signatures te his 
general order-book, that we might not say we had not 
read them. I had the first watch, when Swinburne 
came up to me. 
“Well, Mr. Simple, I do not think we have made 
much by our exchange of captains; and I have a shrewd 
suspicion we shall have squalls ere long.” 
“Wo must not judge too hastily, Swinburne,” re- 
lied I. 
ee No, no—I don’t say that we should; but still, one 
must go a little by looks: in the world, and I’m sure 
his looks wouldg’t help him mach. He's just like a 
winter's day, short and dirty; and he walks the deck as 
if plank were not good enough for his feet. Mr. Wil- 
liams says, he looks 28.if he were ‘big with the fate of 
Cato and of Rome:’ what that 5 ae a. know—some 
joke, I su , for the youngsters are always joking. 
Were co one up the Baltve, Mr. Simple? fan [ 
think of it, I know you never were. I’ve seen some 
tight work up here with the gun-boats ; and so we should 
now, with Captain O’Brien ; but, as for this little man, 
I’ve an idea ‘twill be more talk than work.” 
“ You appear to have taken a great dislike to the cap. 
tain, Swinburne. I do not know whether, as first lieu- 
tenant, I ought to listen to you.” 
“It’s because you're first lieutenant that I tell it you, 
Mr. Simple. I never was mistaken, in the main, of an 


officer’s character, when I could look him in the face, 








nurse was obliged to supply as fast as he called for it;/ of his own family, but very often boasts of bis intimacy 





and hear him talk for half an hour; and I came up on 
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- recollect, you have not yet had your temper tried as 
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purpose to put you on your guard, for I feel convinced, | think, that yeu had better not talk any more with me, 
that towards you he means mischief. What does he} to-night.” 


mean by having the greasy-faced serjeant of marines in 

his cabin for half an hour every morning? His reports 

as master of arms ought to come through you, as first 

lieutenant; but he means him asa spy up%n all, and 

upon you in particular. The fellow has begun to give 

himself airs already, and speaks to the young gentle- 

men as if they were beneath him. I thought you might 

not know it, Mr. Simple, so I thought it right to tell 
ou.” 

: *] am much obliged to you, Swinburne, for your 
ood wishes; but I can do my duty, and why should | 
ear any thing?” 

“A man may do his duty, Mr. Simple; but if a cap- 
tain is determined to ruin him, he has the power. I 
have been longer in the service than you have, and have 
been wide awake: only be careful of one thing, Mr. 
Simple; I beg your pardon for being so free, but in no 
case lose your temper.” 

“ No fear of that, Swinburne,” replied I. 

“ It’s very easy to say no foar of that, Mr. Simple, but 


some officers have. You have always been treated like 
a gentleman ; but should you findyyourself treated other- 
wise, you have too goud blood in your veins not to speak 
—lI am sure of that. I’ve seen officers insulted and ir- 
ritated, till no angel could put up with the treatment— 
and then, for an unguarded word, which they would 
have been swabe not to have made use of, sent out of the 
service to the devil.” ; 

“ But you forget, Swinburne, that the articles of war 
are made for the captain as well as for every body else 
in the ship.” 

“IT know that; but still, at court martials captains 
make a great distinction between what a superior says 
to an inferior, and what an inferior says to a superior.” 

“ True,” replied I, quoting Shakspeare ; 


“¢That’s in the captain but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy.’ ” 


“ Exactly my meaning--I rather think,” said Swin- 
burne, “if a captain calls you no gentleman, you musn’t 
say the same to him.” 

“Certainly not,” replied 1; “but I can demand a 
court martial.” 

* Yos; and it wil) be granted; but what do you gain 
by that? It’s like beating against a heavy gule anda 
lee tide—thousand to one if you fetch your port; and if 
you do, your vessel is strained to p.eces, sails worn as 
thin as a newspaper, and rigging, chafed half through, 
wanting fresh serving : no orders for a refit, and laid up 
in ordinary for the rest of your life. No, no, Mr. Sim- 
ple; the best plan is to grin, and bear it, and keep a 
sharp look out; for depend upon it, Mr. Simple, in the 
best ship’s company in the world, a spy captain will al. 
ways find spy followers.” 

“Do you refer that observation to me, Mr. Swin- 
burne ?” said a voice from under the bulwark. I started 
round, and found the captain, who had crept upon deck, 
unperceived by us, during our conversation. 

wiaburne made no reply; but touched his hat, and 
walked over to leeward. 

«I presume, Mr. Simple,” said the captain, turning 
to me, “that you consider yourself justified in finding 
fault, and abusing your captain, to an inferior officer, on 
his majesty’s quarter-deck.” 

“ If you heard the previous conversation, sir,” replied 
I “ you must be aware that we were speaking gonerally 
about court-martials. I do not imagine that I have 
been guilty of any impropriety in conversing with an 
officer upun points connected with the service.” 

“ You mean then to. ‘sit, that the gunner did 
not refer to me when *spy captain.’ ” 

“ Lacknowledge, listening un- 
perceived, the term r te you; but 
the gunner had no idea, at the: that you were 
listening. His observation was, that a spy captain 
would always find spy followers. This I take to be a 
general observation; and I am sorry that you think 
otherwise.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Simple,” said Captain Hawkins— 
= he walked down the companion ladder into. his 
cabin. 

“ Now an’t it odd, Mr. Simple, that I should come up 
with the intention of being of service to you, and yet 

t you into such a scrape? However, perhaps, it is all 
for the best; open war is preferable to watching in the 






dark, and stabbing in the back. He never meant to have] ¢,; i i i : 
amen his colours; bat I hit him eo hard, that he forgot fail to hear the discontented expressions which occa 


himself.” ) 


“Wish I hacdn’t talked quite so much, as things 
have turned out,” replied Swinburne. “ Good night, 
sir.” 

I reflected upon what had passed, and felt convinced 
that Swinburne was right in saying, that it was better 
this had occurred than otherwise. I now knew the 
ground which I stood upon; and forewarned was 
being forearmed. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


At daylight the next morning we were off the Texel, 
and could see the low sand-hills; but we had scarcely 
made them out, when the fog in the offing cleared up, 
and we made a strange vesse!. The hands were turn- 
ed up, and all sail made in chase. We made her out 
to be a brig of war; and as she altered her course 
considerably, we had an idea that she was an enemy. 
We made the private signal, which was unanswered, 
and we cleared for ection ; the brig making all ‘sail on 
the starboard tack, and we following her—she Learing 
two miles on our weather-bow. The breeze was 
not steady : at one time the brig was staggering under 
her top-gallant sails, while we had our royals set; at 
another, we would have hands by the top-gallant sheets 
and top-sail halyards, while she expanded every stitch 
ufcanvass. On the whole, however, in an hour we had 
nearé@@ about hzif a mile. Our men were all at their 
quarters, happy to be so socn at their old work. Their 
jackets and hats were thrown off, a bandana handker- 
chief tied round their heads, and another, or else their 
black silk handkerchiefs, tiec round their waists. 
Every gun was ready, every thing was in its place, 
and every soul, I was going to say, was anxious for 
the set-to; but I rather think I must not include the 
eaptain, who, from the commencement, showed no 
signs of pleasure, and any thing but presence of mind. 
When we first chased the vessel, it was reported that 
it wae a merchant-man; and it was not until we had 
broad daylight, that we discovered her to bea man-of- 
war. There was one thing to be said in his favour— 
he had never been in action in his life. 

The breeze now fell light, and we were both with 
our sails set, when « thick fog obscured her from our 
sight. The fog rolled on till we met it, and then we 
could not see ten yards from the brig. This was a 
source of great mortification, as we had every chance 
of losing her. Fortunately, the wind was settling down 
fast into a calm, and about twelve o'clock the sails 
flapped against the masts. I reported twelve o'clock, 
and asked the captain whether we should pipe to 
dinner. 

* Not yet,” replied he, “ we will put her head about.” 
“ Go about, sir?” replied I, with surprise. 

“ Ves,” said he, * I’m convinced that the clase is on 
the other tack at this moment; and if we do not, we 
shall lose her? 

“ If she goes abort, sit,” said I, “she must get among 
the sands, and we shall be sure of her.” 

“ Sir,” replied he, “ when [ ask your advice you will 
be pleased to give it. I command this vessel.” 

I touched my hat, and turned the hands up about 
ship, convineed that the captain wished to avoid the 
action, as the only chance of escape for the brig was 
keeping her wind in the tack she was on. 

“Bout ship—’bout ship!’ cried the men. “ What 
the hell are we going about for?” enquired they of 
one another, as they came up the ladder. 

“Silence there, fore and aft!” cried J. “Captain 
Hawkins, I do not think we can get her round unless 
we woar—the wind is very light.” 

“Then wear ship, Mr. Simple.” 

There are times when grumbling and discontent 
among the seamen is so participated by the officers, 
although they do not show it, that the expressions made 
use of, are passed unheeded. Such was the case at 
present. The officers looked at-each other, and sa.d 
ncthing ; but the men were unguarded in their expres- 
sions. The brig wore gradually round ; and when the 
men were bracing up the yards, sharp on the other 
tack, instead of the “ Harrah!” and “ Down with the 
mark,” they fell baek with a groan. 

“Brace up those yards in silence there,” said I to 
the men, which was all I could say. 

The ropes were coiled down, and we piped to din- 
ner. The captain, who continued on deck, could not 


sionally were made use of on the lower deck. He 
made no observation, but occasionally looked over the 





“TI suspect that to be the case, Swinburne; but I| sde, to see whether the brig went through the water. 


This she did slowly for about ten minutes, when it fell 
a perfeet calm—so that, to use a common phrase, he 
gained little by bis motion., Aboot half past one, a 
slight breeze from the opposite quarter sprang up—we 
turned round to it—it inereased—the fog blew away, 
and in a quarter of an hour the chase was again visi. 
ble, now upon our lee beam. The men gave three 
cheers. 
“Silence there, fore and aft,” cried the captain an. 
grily. “ Mr. Simple, is this the way thay the ship’s 
company have been disciplined under the late com. 
mander, to halloo and bawl whenever they think 
proper ?” 
I was irritated at any re‘lection upon O’Brien, and | 
replied, “ Yes, sir ; they have been always accustomed 
to express their joy at the prospect of engaging the 
enemy.” 
“ Very well, Mr. Simple,” replied he. 
“How are we to shift her head?” enquired the 
master, touching his hat ; “for the chase ?” 
“ Of course,” replied the captain, who then descend. 
ed into his cabin. 
“Come, my lads,” said Swinburne, as soon as the 
captain was below, “I have been going round, and I 
find that your pete are ull in good fighting order. I 
promire ye, you shan’t wait for powder. They’ll find 
that the ttlesnake can bite devilish hard yet, I ex- 
pect.’ 
“ Aye, and without its head too,” replied one of the 
men, who was the Joe Miller of the brig. 
The chace, perceiving that’ che could not escape— 
for we were coming up with her, hand over hand, now 
shortened sail for action, hoisting Dutch colours. 
Captain Hawkins again made his appearance on 
oe quarter-deck, when we were within half a mile of 
er. 
“ Are we to run alongside of her, or how?” en- 
quired I, 
“Mr. Simple, I command her,” replied he, * aud 
want no interference whatever.” 
“Very well, sir,” replied {, and I walked to the 
gangway. 
“Mr. Thompson,” cried the captain, who appeared 
to have screwed up his courage to the right pitch, and 
had now taken his position fora moment on one of 
the carronades ; “ You will lay the brig right——” 
Bang, bang—whiz, whiz—bang—whiz, came three 
shots from the enemy, cleaving the air betwesn our 
masts. The captain jumped down from the carronades, 
and hastened to the capstern, without finishing his 
sentence. “Shall we fire when we are ready, sir?” 
said 1; for I perceived that he was not capable of giv- 
ing correct orders. 
* Yes—yes, to be sure,” replied he, remaining where 
he was. 
“Thompson,” said I, to the master, “ I think we 
can manage, in our present commanding position, to 
get foul of him, so as to knock away his jib-boom and 
fore-topmast, and then she can’t escape. We have good 
way on her.” 
“Til manage it, Simple, or my name is not Thomp- 
son,” replied the master, jumping into the quarter- 
boat, conning the vessel in that exposed situation, as 
we received the enemy’s fire. 
“Look out, my lads, and pour it inte her now, just 
as you please,” said I to the men. 
The seamen were, however, too well disciplined to 
take immediate advantage of my permission; they 
waited until we passed her, and just as the master put 
up his helm so as to cateh her jib-boom between our 
masts, the whole broadside was poured into his bow 
and chess-tree. Her jib-boom and fore-topgallant went 
down, and she had so much way through the water, 
that we tore clear from her, and rounding to the wind, 
shyt ahead. The enemy, although in confusion from 
the effects of our broadside, put up his helm to rake 
us ; we perceived his mauceuvre, and did the same, and 
then squaring our sails, we ran, with him before the 
wind, engaging broadside to broadside. 

This continued about half an hour, and we soon 
found that we had no fool to play with. ‘The brig was 
well fought and her guns well directed. We had seve- 
ral men taken down below, andI thought it would be 
better to engage her even closer. There was about a 
cable’s length between both vessels, as we ran before 
the wind, at about six miles an hour, with a slight 
rolling motion. 

“ Thompson,” said I, “let us see if we cannot beat 
them from their guns. Let’s port the helm, and close 
her, till we can shy a biscuit on hoard.” 

“ Just my opinion, Simple; we'll see if they won’t 
make another sort of running fight of it.” 
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in a few minutes, we were so close on board of her, 
that the men who loaded the guns could touch each 
other with their rammers and sponges. The men 
cheered ; it was gallantly returned by the enemy, and 
havoc was now commenced by the musketry on both 
sides. The French captain, who appeared as brave a 
fellow as ever stepped, stood for some minutes on the 
hammocks; I was also jolding on by the swifter of the 
main rigging, when he took off his hat and politely 
saluted me. I returned the compliment; but the fire 
became too hot, and I wished to get under the shelter of 
the bulwark. Still I would not go down first, and the 
French captain appeared determined not to be first either 
to quit the post of honour. Atlast, one of our marines hit 
him in the right arm; he clapped his hand to the part, as 
if to point it out to me, nodded, and was assisted down 
from the hammocks. { immediately quitted my post, 
for I thought it foolish to stand as a mark for forty or 
fifty soldiers. I had already received a bullet through 
the small of my leg. But the effects of such close fire 
now became apparent; our guns were only half man. 
ned, our sides terribly cut up, and our sails and rig- 
ging in tatters. The enemy was even worse off, and 
two broadsides more brought her mainmast by the 
board. Our men cheered, and threw in a:.other broad. 
side, The enemy dropped astern; we rounded to rake 
her; she also attempted to round to, but could not until 
she had cleared away her wreck, and taken in her 
foresail, and lowered her topsail. She then continued 
the action with as much spirit as ever. 


“ He’s a fine fellow, by ”? exclaimed Thompson; 
“I never saw aman fight his ship better; but we have 
him. Webster’s down, poor fellow!” 

“I'm sorry for it,” replied 1; “ but I’m afraid that 
there are many poor fellows who have lost the number 
of their mess. I think it useless throwing away the 
advantage which we now have. He can’t escape, and 
he'll fight this way forever. We had better run a-head, 
repair dainages, and then he must surrender, in his 
crippled state, when we attack him again.” t 

“JT agree with you,” said Thompson; “the only 
point is, that it will soon be dark.” 

“{'ll not lose sight of him, and he cannot get away. 
If he puts before the wind, then we will be at him 
again.” 

We gave him the loaded guns as we forged a-head, 
and when we were about half a mile from him, hove 
to, to repair damages, 

The reader may now ask, “ But where was the cap- 
tain ail this time ?” My awswer is, that he was at the 
eapstern, where he stood in silence, not once inter- 
fering during the whole action, which was fought by 
Thompson, the master, and myself. How he looked, 
or how he behaved in other points during the engage- 
ment, I cannot pretend to say, for I had no time to 
observe him. Even now, I was busy knotting the 
rigging, rousing up new sails to bend, and getting 
every thing in order, and I should not have observed 
him, had he not come up to me; for as soon as we had 
ceased firing, he appeared to recover himself. He did 
not, however, first address me; he commenced speak- 
ing to the men, 


“ Come, be smart, my lads; send a hand here toswab 





** No, no,” replied the captain ; no, no, Mr. Simple, [ 
don’t like what you call courage.” 
“T don’t think he much does; and this fellow has 
shown plenty of it,” said the Joe Miller, softly, and the 
men about him laughed heartily. " 
“ T think, sir,” observed I, * that it is an injustice to 
this fine ship’s company, to hint at their requiring 
Dutch courage.” (Dutch courage is a term for courage 
screwed up by drinking: freely.) ‘ And I most respect. 
fully beg leave to observe, that the men have not had 
their afternoon’s allowance ; and, after the fatigues they 
have undergone, really require it.” 
* I command this ship, sir,” replied he. 
“ Certainly, sir, I am aware of it,” rejoined I. “She 
is now all ready for action again, and I wait your or- 
ders. The enemy is two miles on the lee quarter.” 
The surgeon here came in with his report. 
“ Good heavens!” said the captain, * forty-seven men 
killed and wounded ; Mr. Webster dangerously. 


we can do no more.” 


expecting orders to renew the attack. 
“* Whgt man was that ?” cried the captain. 
No one answered. 


Simple.” 


which | knew very well; but the captain having been | 
but a short time with us, did not know it. 

“ Do you hear that, Mr. Simple ?” cried the captain. | 

“ | regret to say that I did hear it, sir; I little thuught | 
that ever such an expression would have been made use | 
of on board of the Rattlesnake.” Then, fearing that | 
he would ask me the man’s name, and to pretend not | 
to have recognised it, I said, * Who was that who made | 
use of that expression!” But no one answered; and 
it was so dark, that it was impossible to distinguish the | 
men. 

“ After such mutinous expressions,” observed the | 
captain, “ I certainly will not risk his majesty’s brig | 
under my command, as I should have wished to have | 
done, even in her crippled state, by again engaging the | 
enemy. I can only regret, that the officers appear as | 
insolent as the men.” 

“ Perhaps, Captain Hawkins, you will state in what, 
and when, [{ have proved myself insolent. I cannot ac. | 
cuse myself.” 

“ I hope the expression wes not applied to me, sir,”| 
aaid Thompson, the master, touching his hat. | 

“Silence, gentlemen, if you please, Mr. Simple, 
wear round the ship.” * 

Whether the captain intended to attack the enemy 
or not, we could not tell, but we were soon undeceived ; 
for when we were round, he ordered her to be kept 
away, until the Dutch brig was on our lee quarter: 
then, ordering the master to shape his cotirse for Yar- 
mouth, he went down into the cabin, and sent up word 
that I might ripe to supper, and serve out the spirits. 

The rage and indignation of the men could not be 
withheld. After they went down to supper, they gave 
three heavy groans in concert; indeed, during tbe whole 
of that night, the officers who kept the watches had 





up the blood. Here, youngster, ran down to the sur- 
geon, and let him know that I wish a report of the 
killed and wounded.” 

By degrees he talked more, and at last came up to 
me. “'l'his has been rather smartish, Mr. Simple.” 

“Very smart, indeed, sir,” replied 1; and then turn- 

away to give directions. , 

“ Maintop there, send down the hauling line on the 
starboard side.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Now, then, my lads, clap on, and run it up at 
Ouce.” 

“Maintop there,” hailed the captain, “be a little 
Smarter, or, by —— I'll call you down for some- 
thing.” 

This did not come witha good grace from one, who 
had done nothing, to those who were working with all 
their energy. 

“ Mr. Simple,” said the captain, “I wish you would 
carry on duty with less noise.” 

“Atall events, he set us that example during the 
action,” muttered the Jue Miller; and the other men 
laughed heartily at the implication. 

In two hours, during which we had carefully watch- 
ed the enemy, who still lay where we left him, we were 
again ready for action. 

“ Shall I give the men their grog now, sir ?” said I to 
the captain; “ they must want it.” 





great difficulty in keeping the men from venting their 
| feelings in what might be almost termed justifiable mu- 
iny. As for myself, I could hardly control my vexa- 
| tion. The brig was our certain prize; and this was 
proved, for the next day she hauled down her colours 
immediately to a much smaller man of war, which fell 
in with her, still lying in the same crippled state ; the 
captain and first lieutenant killed, and nearly two thirds 
of her ship’s company either killed or wounded. Had 
we attacked her, she would have hauled down her colours 
immediately, for it was our last broadside that had kill- 
ed the captain, who had shown so much courage. As 
first lieutenant, I should have received my promotion, 
which was now lost. I cried for vexation, when I 
thought of it as I lay in bed. That his conduct was 
severely commented upon by the officers in the gun- 
room, as well as by the whole ship’s company, I hardly 
need say. Thompson was for bringing him to a court- 
martial, which I would have most gladly done, if it only 
were to get rid of him; but I had a long conversation 
with old Swinburne on the subject, and he proved to 
me that I had better not attempt it. “ For, d’ye see, 
Mr. Simple, you have no proof. He did not run down 
below ; he stood his ground on deck, although he did 
nothing. You can’t prove cowardice then, although 
there can be no great doubt of it. Again, with regard 
to his not renewing the attack, why, is not a captain at 
liberty to decide what is best for his majesty’s service ? 
And if he thought, in the crippled state of the brig, so 





Why, 
the brig is crippled. We can do no more—positively, 


“ We can take that brig, any how,” cried one ot the | perior force, 
seamen, from a dozen of the men who were to leeward, 


“ By ——! this ship is in a state of mutiny, Mr. 


* Will soon be, I think,” said a voice from the crowd, 


close to the enemy’s coast, that it wasn’t advisable, why 
it only could be brought in as an error in judgment. 
Then there’s another thing which must be remembered, 
Mr. Simple, which is, that no captains sitting on a 
court-martial will, if it be possibleto extricate him, ever 
prove cowardice against a brother captain, because they 
feel that it’s a disgrace to the whole cloth.” 

Swinburne’s advice was good, and I gave up all 
thoughts of proceeding: still, it appeared to me, that 
the captain was very much afraid that 1 would, he was 
so extremely amiable and polite during our run home. 
He said, that he had watched how well I had behaved 
in the action, and would not fail to notice it. This was 
|something, but he did not keep his word; for his des- 
| patch was published before we quitted the roadstead, 
| and not the name of one officer imentioned, only gene- 
jrally saying, that they conducted themselves to his satis- 
\faction. He called the enemy a corvette, not specifying 
| whether she was brig, or ship corvette; and the whole 
}was written in such a bombastic style, that any one 
would have imagined that he had fought a vessel of su- 
e stated at the end, that as soon as he 
| repaired damages, he wore round, but that the enemy 
,declined further action. So she did, certainly—for the 
best of all nossible reasons, that she was too disabled to 
‘come down ta us. All this might have been contested ; 
but the enormous list of killed and wounded, proved that 
|we bad had a hard fight, and the capture of the brig 
| afterwards, that we had really overpowered her. So that, 
,on the whole, Captain Hawkins gained a great deal of 
eredit with some ; although whispers were afloat, which 
came to the ears of the admiralty, and prevented bim 
from being posted—the more so, us ie had the modesty 
not to apply for it. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


During our stay at Yarmouth we were not allowed 
to put our foot on shore, upon the plea that we must 
repair damages, avd proceed immediately to our station; 
but the real fact was, that Captain Hawkins was very 
anxious that we should not be able to talk about the 
action. Finding no charges’ prefetred against him, he 
recommenced his system of annoyance. His apart- 
ments had windows which looked out upon where the 
brig lay at anchor; and he constantly watched all our 
motions with his spy-glass, noting down if I did not 
hoist up bouts, &c., exactly at the hour prescribed in 
his book of orders, so as to gather a list of charges 
against me if he could. This we did not find out until 
afterwards. 

I mentioned before, that, when Swinburne joined us 
at Plymouth, he had recommended a figure-head being 
put on the brig. This had been done at O'Brien's ex- 
pense—not in the cheap way recommended by Swin- 
burne, but in a very handsome manner. It was a large 
svake coiled up in folds, with its he1d darting out in a 
menacing attitude, and the tail, with its rattle, appeared 
below. The whole was gilded, and had a very good 
effect; but after the dock-yard men had completed the 
repairs, and the brig was painted, one night the head 
of the rattlesnake disappeared. It had been sawed off 
by some malicious and evil-disposed persons, and no 
traces of it were to be found, 

I was obliged to report this to the captain, who was 
very indignant, and offered twenty pounds for the dis- 
covery cf the offender ; but, had he offered twenty thou- 
sand, he never would have found out the delinquent. It 
was, however, never for-otten; for he understood what 
was implied by these mancenyres. -A new head was 
caryed, but disappeared the night after it was fixed on, 

The rage of the captain was without bounds; he 
turned the hands up, and, that if the offender 
was not given up, he Wo every hand on board. 
He gave the ship’s ten minutes, and then pre- 
pared to execute his “ Mr. Paul, turn the hands 
up for punishment,” said the captain, in a rage, and 
descended to his cabin fur the articles of war. When 
he was down below, the officers talked over the matter. 
To flog every man, for the crime of one, was the height 
of injustice, but it was not for us to oppese him; still 
the ship's company must have seen, in our countenances, 
that we shared their feeiings. The men were talking 
with each other in groups, until they all appeared to 
have communicated their ideas on the subject. The 
carpenters, who had been slowly bringing aft the grat- 
ings, left off the job; the boatswain’s mates, who had 
come aft, rolled the tails of their cats round the red 
handles; and every man walked down below. No one 
was left on the quarter-deck but the marines, under 
arms, and the officers. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC, NO.3. 


Less than two hundred years ago, says Salvertgy a 
book was published to prove that learned works should 
be written in Latin, because, says the author, great evils 
have been produced by communicating to the people the 
secrets of the sciences. The Waldie system of cheap 
printing was not then in vogue. 

In the year 1810, it was seriously discussed in the 
schools of Rome, if sorcerers were fools, or possessed b7 
the devil; and so late as 1517, two works were actually 
published, of sume literary pretensions, in which the ex- 
istence of magic was formally maintained, and the 
zeal of the learned and virtuous men applauded who for- 
merly burnt sorcerers alive !! Sce the Journal de Paris, 
28th December, 1817. 

T. F. Dibdin, D. D., by the publication of his Biblio- 
mania, or Book Madness, in 1811, incited numbers to 
the innocent and pleasing occupation of collecting rare 
books. The Bibliomania is written in dialogues, or con- 
versations, the characters introduced being well-known 
book collectors of the author’s acquaintance. The great 
value of the book is in the noles, which abound with an- 
ecdotes of books and book collectors, and an account of 
the rarer articles in their collections, with the prices at 
which they were sold. On early English literature and 
bibliography, it-may always be consulted as authority. 
Atticus, in the dialogues, is Richard Heber; Sir Tris- 
tram, Sir Walter Scott, &c. Dibdin’s other celebrated 
and splendid works are his Bibliographical Decameron; 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana; /Edes Althorpiane, and the 
Bibliographical Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in 
France and Germany; all these are published in the 
highest style of book making, assisted by the most able 
artists, ard are very costly and now scarce. An edi- 
tion of the Bibliomania, on large paper, has been sold 
for $250 in Englaad. All the above beautiful works are 
in the Philadelphia Library. The Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana describes the finest private collection of books in 
Europe, that of Earl Spencer, and the catalogue, will 
ever be regarded as of the first importance to the theo- 
logian, the historian, and the critic, and as a perfect 
model for the bibliographer. The Ades Althorpiane is 
a supplement to the foregoing; Althorp is the seat of 
Ear! Spencer, and in this work Dibdin has described 
the pictures and engravings of the collection, and a sys- 
tematic catalogue of the editions of the Scriptures, and 
an account of the Aldine editions not previously enu- 
merated. These beautiful books are filled with imita- 
tions, in wood, of the old illuminations, &c. &c. 

Ali Bey, whose travels in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, 
&c. &c., excited much attention at the time of their 
publication in 1816, was a native of Spain. His real 
name was Domingo Badia y Leblich ; under his assumed 
character he procured access to many places where 
Christians were not permitted to go; from this cause his 
travels are instructive and curious, but they certainly 
disappointed the expectations of the public. 

Bishop Andrews’ Preces Private, a manual of devo- 
tion, formed of sentences from the Bible, and the writ- 
ings of the fathers, was compiled by this learned prelate 
tor his own private use. It was found after his decease, 
“worn to pieces by his fingers, and wet with his tears.” 
The first edition was printed at Oxford in 1674, and 
translations by Drake and Stanhope have frequently 
been reprinted. 

Richard Bamfield wrote seme poems of which but 
thirty-four or five copies were printed. Warton speaks 
highly of Bamfield as a poet, and in his book is found that 
beautiful ode, commencing, 


“ As it fell upoiveidag 
In the marty alee i May,” 


which has been attributed to Shakspeare. The work 

was reprinted in 1816. 

Tony Brewer is the author of “ Lingua; or the Com- 
bat of Tongue and the Five Senses for Superiority.” 
London, 1607, folio. Oliver Cromwell is said once to 
have acted the part of Tactus, in this comedy, from 
which he first imbibed his sentiments of ambition, 

_ The following very high praise of the complete edi- 
tion of the Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon, recently 
published in Paris, is from the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view for January, 1832:— As it stands before us, a 
range of twenty-one ly volumes, of close type and 


ample size, we do not hesitate to compare it in value, of 
an historical kind, with any work, of whatever fame, 
which has issued from the press since the invention of 
printing.” It relates to the individuals, &c. of the court 





of Louis the Fourteenth; a copy has been received at 
the Philadelphia Library, and will greatly intcrest the 
readers of French. 


— 
ROME. 


The cover of our nut may be most attractive this week 
to many, from their previous acquaintance with its value, 
but we should regret that the kernel, too, was not duly 
inspected. The author of Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, writes so well, and with so much animation, that 
she scarcely touches a single topic which does not glow 
with the fervour of a painter’s finest finish. A lady de- 
scribing Rome, its ruins and palaces, with so, much 
power, and so thorough an acquaintance with its his- 
tory, is an anomaly in literature highly honourable to 
the author; the ‘act of the letters being from a female 
pen will interest the readers of her own sex, but the 
gentlemen must not be driven from the lady’s perform- 
ance, for she writes with the strength and boldness of 
outline which would not disgrace any of their pens. It 
is not our habit or wish, to overpraise any of the works 
which we select for the pages of the Library, but 
rather to give a candid opinion of each; in the present 
case, we can say, Without hesitation, that it has never 
fallen to our lot to peruse a betler or more graphic de- 
scription of the “ eternal city.” 

Rather more than one additional number remains, and 
some very animated descriptions are in reserve, viz. the 
Pope; Convents; taking the Veil; the Carnival ; Impro- 
visitori; full descriptions of the religions ceremonies of 
the Holy Week ; Illumination of St. Peters; Marriages, 
&c. &c. We would instance the letter in the present 
number, describing the ascent to the top of St. Peters, 
asa fine specimen of good writing. 

A friend, who seems to have similar enthusiastic feel- 
ings with the author, has handed us the following lines, 
written while in Rome. He expresses himself highly 
gratified with the accuracy and spirit of Miss W.’s de- 
scription. 


And am I then in Rome?--oh! can I doubt, 
When on thy storied capitol I stand, 
Empress of nations! and, bestrewn about, 
Behold the relics of thy classic land? 
The thoughts that rush upon me, as I gaze 
Upon thy time-worn piles, in splendour dressed, 
As if funereal, by Sol’s parting rays, 
While sighs ot deep emotion swell my breast ! 
The Coliseum! glorious in decay, 
Reared by a race unmatched in human kind, 
Giants in might, and demi-gods in mind! 
Forum, arcs, temples, baths!—oh ! I shall say 
Proudly, if fate should turn my footsteps home, 
I've mused amid the ruins of old Rome! 


—<= 
From a London Journal. 


HOLMAN, THE BLIND TRAVELLER. 


Since the return of this enterprising traveller from 
his last African expedition, he has been constantly 
engaged in arranging and preparing for publication a 
history of his travels in this almost unexplored part of 
the world. 

A doubt will naturally arise in the mind of most 
persons as to the possibility of his describing accu- 
rately what he must have seen with others’ eyes, and 
employed other hands to delineate. ‘To this objection 
it_ may be answered that all-bounteous nature seldom 
deprives us of any of our ordinary faculties without 
supplying theg deficiency by rendering our other per- 
ceptions more acute—hence the deaf may be said to 
see words, and catch their import from the eye or ges- 
ture of the speaker; and the blind are most commonly 
endowed with senses of hearing and feeling so ex- 
quisitely delicate as almost to compensate for the loss 
of sight; compelled to rely on their memory, unaided 
by artificial helps, they are also found to possess that 
power in a much greater degree of perfection than 
those whose ordinary corporeal functions are unimpiar- 
ed by disease or accident. Mr. Holman is gifted 
with a memory of such wonderful tenacity, as rarely 
to lose whatever he commits to its safe custody, to 
which may b@ added a judgment of extraordinary 
soundness, that enables him to determine the degree 
of credit due to the representations made to him of 

ast or passing events. For this description of Mr. 
olman’s mental powers we are indebted to a literary 
friend, who has perused a portion of the forthcoming 
work in manuscript, and who speaks of it in terms of 





high commendation; we are therefore prepared to ex- 


pect in “Voyages round the World of the Blind Trave!. 
ler,” a work that does not depend for success upon the 
extrinsic interest which its title page may be calculated 
to create, 

As some of our readers may be ignorant of the fact, 
we take this opportunity of informing'them that the 
“blind traveller” is a lieutenant in the royal navy, and 
one of the knights of Windsor, among whom he 
might have remained at “Traver’s (the founder's 
College,” in the enjoyment of ease, and an honourable 
independence, but for the indomitable spirit of enter. 
prise which is so prominent a feature in his character, 
Between this gentleman and Captain Ross there are 
some points of resemblance—both do honour to our 
navy list—both have overcome difficulties hitherto 
cousidered insurmountable, and both appear to have 
embarked in their several undertakings from that pure 
love of fame that animates none but the truly noble, 
Their works, we understand, will appear about the 
same time. 

—— 


Rew American Publications. 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, a new and bean- 
tiful edition in 2 vols. 8yo. with notes and a life of 
the author; by John Mitford. A very superb edition, 
Boston. 


Water Birds.—A manual of the Ornithology of the 
United States and Canada, by Thomas Nuttall, M A. 
F, L. &c.—The water birds. Boston. 

Constitutional Class Book. Being a brief exposition 
of the Constitution of the United States, designed for 
the use of the higher classes in common Schools; by 
Joseph Story, LL. D., Dane Professor in Law tin 
Harvard University. 

A new and improved edition of Rowlett’s Interest 
Tables. Philada, 

Also, a practical Banking Time Table, without an 
error—showing quickly by a single addition jor sub- 
traction, the number of days from any one period to 
any other, either in the same year, or the next preced- 
ing, or following, and the day of the month on which 
a draft or note falls due, at any namber of days after 
the date—with minute directions. Philada. G. W. 
Mentz & Son. 

An English version of Voltaire’s Henriade, has just 
appeared in Alabama, from the pen of C. L. S. Jones, 
Esq., of that state. ’ 

The first volume of the Library of American Biogra- 
phy, published at Boston, and edited by Jared Sparks, 
Esq.,is worthy of public attention. Four volumes of 
the kind will be issued as an experiment. He has the 
aid of writers of distinguished capacity. The same 

entleman has undertaken a new edition of all Dr. 
Franklin's works, to which he will prefix an essay on 
the life ane writings of that illustrious personage. 
The arrangement of the whole will be new, and the 
editor possesses fresh materials for the political biogra- 
phy in particular. 

Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden, of Boston, are re- 
publishing, in quarterly parts, Dr. James Copland’s 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine, a work of the highest 
reputation in Europe. 


—>— 


Money Pressure. The suspension of confidence among 
the commercial and trading portion of the community, 
owing to the sudden derangement of the currency, bas 
very seriously affected the general prosperity of the 
country. None aremore early or more seriously affect- 
ed by such trans.tions, than publishers of periodicals. 
Let the times be ever so adverse, their expenses con- 
tinue the same. They cannot reduce their expendi- 
ture to suit circumstances—the same number of hands 
must be employed, and all the incidental charges of 
publication weekly incurred. It ts not meant, how- 
ever, to discuss here the agitating question of the cur- 
rency; all that is intended is a simple and respectful 
appeal to subscribers to remit. the amount of subscrip- 
tions. The trial of this mode of publishing booke is 
fairly before the public—the successful issue or other- 
wise must be decided by public patronage. This 
patronage however must be evinced by something 
more substantial than mere signatures. We have 
list, which is daily largely increasing, amply sufficient 
to carry us triumphantly on our course; many have 
paid with an alacrity which dewands our warmest ac- 
knowledgements; and we trust, that others, who ap- 
prove of the Library, will also efficiently evince their 
desire to sustain this most economical system of dis- 
tributing»books. ADAM WALDIE. 





